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ELECTION YEAR 


cast their ballots for their choice for President of 

the United States, as well as for numerous other 
official positions. Using the methods of a democracy, 
we will decide whom we wish to lead our national 
government for the next four years. 

This country is also facing an “election” on what 
is to be the course and scope of public welfare. In cre- 
ating the social security system, old age and survivors 
insurance was designed to eventually be the primary 
buffer against economic insecurity. Unemployment 
compensation was planned as the method of meeting 
economic need due to temporary unemployment. Pub- 
lic assistance was assigned a “residual” responsibility 
for meeting the needs not covered by the insurances. 

We have had no basic change in our social security 
laws since 1939. Failure to extend contributory insur- 
ance to all workers has placed a heavy financial bur- 
den on public assistance. The prospect is that this 


T= 1s election year. Next month the voters will 


burden will grow heavier unless the original purpose 
behind social security legislation is carried out. 

The issue of the “election” is whether this country 
will meet the effects of economic and social insecurity 
mainly through social insurance or primarily through 
public assistance. Public welfare people have debated 
this question for years. Out of this discussion has 
come an agreement which is set forth in the Public 
Welfare Platform. We believe that the social insur- 
ance programs with respect to coverage and adequacy 
of benefit payments should be strengthened and thus, 
the need for public assistance would be reduced. 

The final vote by the general public and their fed- 
eral and state legislative representatives is yet to be 
taken. We believe sound and progressive develop- 
ment of social welfare calls for an affirmative vote on 
extending social insurance and returning public 
assistance to its basic purpose. 
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Repayment of Assistance 


by Joun H. Sytvester, Chief 
Division of Claim Settlements 


Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 


EPAYMENT, LIKE CHARITY, antedates public assist- 
BR ance. Charity and poor relief concepts have 

been discarded widely in the evolution of 
public assistance programs. Is repayment merely the 
relict of poor relief—not long to survive—or is 
it based on fundamental concepts which still in- 
fluence society in its support of public assistance 
as a function of government? The purpose of this 
discussion is to describe the program in Pennsylvania 
and on the basis of that raise questions which may 
stimulate more serious consideration of the signifi- 
cance of repayment in public assistance programs else- 
where. 

Before analyzing the significance of repayment as 
part of the whole program, we may benefit by a 
survey of at least the surface aspects of repayment in 
Pennsylvania. In this State, repayment is an in- 
tegrated part of the assistance program, all of which 
is administered by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Assistance and the sixty-seven County Boards 
ot Assistance under its supervision. The Department 
has the responsibility for determining standards and 
setting all rules and regulations relative to the deter- 
mination of eligibility and repayment. 


Crams Division 


N THE SPECIALIZED area of repayment the Depart- 
] ment, being the agency with final responsibility for 
protecting and collecting all claims of the Common- 
wealth arising in connection with the administration 
of the public assistance program, has established a 
Division of Claim Settlements. This Division relies 
on the local administration in each county for initial 
action and proceeds from that to take whatever legal 
or other action may be necessary under law and 
departmental regulations to effect settlement. 

The functioning of the entire assistance program is 
governed by the Public Assistance Law and the Sup- 
port Law. This legislation, passed on the same day 
in 1937, has been construed by the courts as being, in 
effect, one act. The Department so regards it and 
integrates administration accordingly. 

The Public Assistance Law, in addition to pro- 
viding the outline and many of the details for admin- 
istration of the program, deals primarily with the 
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question of need and the way it may be met. It 
also, under a penalty clause, provides for repayment 
of assistance for which an individual may be found 
to have been ineligible. 

The Support Law, in the main, deals with re- 
sources. It covers the liability of relatives for support, 
makes it possible for a public body to take action 
on behalf of an indigent person in order to obtain 
support and develop other resources. Furthermore, it 
sets forth the liability of the real and personal prop- 
erty of an indigent person for any public aid received. 

From this brief description of the two laws, one 
finds that there are two types of repayment: first, 
return of overpayments only, called restitution; and 
second, return of any assistance received during prop- 
erty ownership, called reimbursement. Let us con- 
sider them in order. 


RESTITUTION 


N RESTITUTION the claim is against the person or 
| persons responsible for the overpayment and ap- 
plies to all types of assistance, including aid to the 
blind. Departmental regulations and practice empha- 
size repayment primarily rather than punishment. 
Generally, restitution is required in any case where 
an overpayment has resulted from the recipient's 
failure to fulfill his defined responsibility for reporting 
resources and giving other facts relative to need. 
Restitution is also necessary in some cases where it 
must have been apparent to the recipient that he 
was overpaid despite his having fulfilled his responsi- 
bility for reporting. In the relatively few cases of 
deliberate fraud the penalty provisions of the Assist- 
ance Law are brought to bear and such cases are 
prosecuted vigorously. 

Collection activity on restitution claims varies ac- 
cording to ability to repay and gravity of the offense. 
This involves an area of discretion as in many cases 
there is little likelihood of obtaining repayment be- 
cause of such things as age or physical handicap of 
the debtor. The authority upon which this is based 
rests with the Division of Claim Settlements and is 
used sparingly. 

As a precaution, the Department requires of each 
adult recipient a signed indemnity agreement which 
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may be used in case of fraud to protect the Com- 
monwealth’s claim. By virtue of this agreement, the 
State may acquire a judgment lien or attach liquid 
assets in order to effect collection. In most cases, 
however, restitution is obtained by continual per- 
sistent effort on the part of claims agents. In this 
connection, the Department must rely a great deal 
on the individual’s real desire to pay his debt and 
clear his record, as in any other business transaction. 
Collection is not attempted, of course, while the 
debtor is receiving assistance. 


LocaL DIFFERENCES 


LTHOUGH RESTITUTION regulations are uniform 
A throughout Pennsylvania, the effect may not al- 
ways be the same in each county because local court 
practice has a tendency to vary in the application of 
penalty provisions of the law, depending on what 
may seem to be differences in extenuating circum- 
stances. Claims agents who prosecute cases strive for 
equitableness of treatment across the state by pre- 
senting all pertinent facts and arguments pro and 
con on each claim. 

The impact on the individual of the Department's 
restitution activities is evident, at least in part: he is 
required to repay; he may be prosecuted and penal- 
ized, but more than that he is frequently able to use 
the experience constructively by gaining greater per- 
ception of his responsibilities as a recipient. Assist- 
ance workers try not to lose sight of this potentiality 
and have found that many people were better able 
to participate responsibly in the eligibility process. 
This was to be expected, but the Department and 
county boards have become increasingly aware of 
this factor during the last few years. 

The public apparently takes the restitution program 
for granted and does not give much thought to it. 
The press has maintained a lively interest in the 
subject for many years, giving a fairly unbiased pic- 
ture despite its recurrent use of that unblessed word 
“chiseler!” 


REIMBURSEMENT 


sega 1s Not based on ineligibility but is 
rather repayment of assistance actually received 
by property owners, or their relatives, and is based 
on the liability of the property owned during receipt 
of such assistance. The claim is against the property 
owner or his estate. 

In contrast to restitution, reimbursement may be 
pursued only at the time the property is sold or the 
estate is settled. Furthermore, the Support Law pro- 
vides that the Commonwealth may not execute on 


any judgment it obtains against the home and fur- 
nishings during the lifetime of the owner, his spouse, 
or dependent children. By contrast, any judgment 
obtained to cover a restitution claim is subject to 
execution at any time. 

The most important difference between restitution 
and reimbursement derives from the fact that the 
entire reimbursement program and the way it oper- 
ates has to do with resources which were known to 
exist at the time of determination *of eligibility. 
Whereas restitution covers all types of assistance in 
Pennsylvania, reimbursement applies only to general 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and old age 
assistance. 

Under the law the Department, in establishing reg- 
ulations, could have made a choice between two 
alternatives inherent in predecessor programs in this 
and other states. It could have ruled that all re- 
sources would have to be converted by the indi- 
vidual to meet his immediate minimum needs; or it 
could have ignored certain resources, such as realty, 
in determining need. 


Att Resources CoNsIDERED 


HE DepaRTMENT DECIDED that, generally, all re- 

sources should be considered in the determination 
of need. Therefore, regulations were set up to pro- 
vide that liquid assets and income, as well as certain 
other resources, such as non-resident real property, 
would be considered available for meeting current 
living requirements. This took into consideration the 
fact that a reasonable amount of time would be al- 
lowed for conversion where necessary. On the other 
hand, resident real property, frozen assets; and certain 
types of property interests were to be held liable for 
reimbursement. Unless of unsual value, household 
furnishings and personal effects were not affected 
except as they might become part of the recipient’s 
estate, to be sold in settlement of the interests of 
heirs and creditors, 

Finally, it has been determined that the reimburse- 
ment claim shall be for all assistance received by the 
property owner, his spouse, and minor children living 
with him during the time of ownership of the prop- 
erty. The law limits the extent of the claim by pro- 
viding that property which is acquired after discon- 
tinuance of assistance shall not be held liable. 

It was early decided, consistent with the idea that 
assistance is granted on a needs basis, that the Com- 
monwealth should be assured of maximum repay- 
ment from resources not applied to needs. Protection 
of the Commonwealth’s potential claim to reimburse- 
ment is required at the outset in each case. Thus, 
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each property owner from whom repayment will be 
expected is required to assign to the Commonwealth 
certain types of property, or his rights thereto, and 
for other types of property, sign a repayment agree- 
ment, the conditions of which will depend upon the 
circumstances of ownership. Property assigned to 
the Commonwealth is converted as soon as possible 
after assistance has been received, and the proceeds 
are applied to the reimbursement claim. 

The repayment agreement used in connection with 
real property provides for the acquisition of a judg- 
ment lien by the state. This lien provision has prob- 
ably attracted more attention than anything else in 
connection with the state’s reimbursement program. 
The very fact that “lien” is a technical word accounts 
for much of the confusion. Aside from the natural 
disinclination of a property owner to encumber his 
realty, the major difficulty probably stems from the 
fact that public assistance workers were unable to 
take time to explain reimbursement policies when 
thousands of repayment agreements had to be ac- 
quired as reimbursement first went into effect. 


Lien REGULATIONS 


HE LIEN REGULATIONS are relatively simple of appli- 
j gang When the applicant for public assistance, 
or his legally responsible relative, signs a repayment 
agreement because of ownership of realty, he author- 
izes entry of judgment to be a lien upon his property. 
The judgment is in the sum of $2,000, plus costs, is 
non-interest bearing, and may be satisfied for this 
amount or less depending upon the amount of assist- 
ance received. 

Inasmuch as realty bulks large in value relative to 
other property resources, reimbursement would 
amount to little without this lien provision. 

Other means of protecting the Commonwealth’s 
claim at the outset consist mainly of requiring the 
execution by the property owner of assignments of 
other rights and of interests in estates. In connection 
with certain rights and interests, the requirement has 
been that of a simple promise to repay at the time 
the recipient comes into actual ownership. In any 
event, the measure is used which will, under the law, 
insure greatest protection of the Commonwealth’s 
right to collect at a later date. 

As may be imagined, the question of compromise 
settlements arises frequently, To make certain that 
all cases are settled on an equitable basis, the estab- 
lishment and settlement of all reimbursement claims 
is governed by strict Departmental regulations appli- 
cable throughout the state, based on the law and 
good business practice and correlated with court deci- 


sions. The regulations themselves provide not only 
for uniform determination of claims but also for 
compromise settlements where it is to the advantage 
of both the Commonwealth and the debtor or his 
estate. 

Exceptions are not made, but the program is con- 
tinually subject to change on the basis of Supreme 
Court decisions. Thus, it will be seen that far from 
becoming a dead letter, reimbursement has remained 
a live issue. It is tested more frequently in the courts 
than other aspects of the public assistance program 
due to the fact that where the state is unable to obtain 
an agreement to repay amicably, it must sue to obtain 
judgment. 


It is interesting to note that the Commonwealth 
in the large number of cases brought before the courts 


during the past ten years has been upheld in all but 
a very few. 


Errect oN APPLICANTS 


HE EFFECT oF reimbursement regulations on the 
T individual is quite different from that which we 
find in the case of restitution. This should not be 
surprising. First of all, an applicant or recipient does 
not imagine himself as being covered by restitution 
regulations until after the fact of an overpayment. 
However regarding reimbursement he is faced with 
a decision at the outset and knows that he must 
decide whether to commit his property for repayment 
or be denied assistance. In some instances reimburse- 
ment regulations have actually been helpful where 
the applicant’s feeling of guilt is based on his fear 
that he is an incompetent person because he must turn 
to society for support. The knowledge ‘that he will, 
at least in part, repay society makes it easier for him 
to overcome his sence of inadequacy. However, there 
have been many cases where the same feeling about 
having to apply for assistance has resulted in the 
applicant’s wanting to retain his property clear of any 
encumbrances in order to keep some semblance of 
personal security and self-respect. Here the choice 
between reimbursement and assistance on the one 
hand and no assistance whatsoever on the other is 
very difficult to make. 

The reaction of the public to reimbursement is al- 
most as undetermined as its reaction to restitution. 
However, the press considers facts and figures on 
reimbursement as decidedly newsworthy and is con- 
tinually analyzing this part of the assistance program 
editorially, pointing out the reasonableness of the 
regulations and their acceptability to the general 
public, 
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As public assistance is characteristically based on 
need, it is obvious that the repayment program must 
insure, within reason, that the ultimate return to the 
state will approximate the value of any unconverted 
resourees a person is allowed to retain during receipt 
of assistance. Tied in with this is the question as to 
whether the return to the state is significant as an 
item of revenue. 

As regards the first, experience has shown thus far 
that reimbursement settlements have left both the 
state and the property owner or his estate in a better 
position than would have been the case had the owner 
been forced to convert at the time he was in need. 


REPAYMENT AS REVENUE 


HE SIGNIFICANCE OF repayment as a source of 
. sana is indicated by the following statistics on 
what Pennsylvania has collected and may expect to 
collect. Restitution collections have amounted to a 
total of $5,148,000 since 1935. The total collected in 
1947 was $371,000. Outstanding claims are con- 
siderably in excess of total collections but even taking 
that into consideration, it is obvious that restitution 
claims and collections are quite low compared to 
public assistance expenditures of about $103,000,000 
for 1947. 

Reimbursement was not required for all three types 
of assistance until 1939. Although a few claims for 
old age assistance were established prior to that date, 
little was collected before 1939 and repayment during 
the earlier years was largely the result of settlement 
of decedents’ estates. 

Beginning with 1940, collections increased annually 
at the rate of about $250,000 a year. The principal 
stimulus for this increased rate was higher employ- 
ment and income during the war years and the 
desire of a large number of property owners or their 
potential heirs to make reimbursement in order to 
free real estate of liens. Settlements of estates also 


- increased. 


From January 1935, through March 1948, $15,115,- 
000 was reimbursed. Of this, $12,938,000 was collected 
from January 1942, to March 1948, inclusive. A peak 
of nearly $3,000,000 was reached in 1946. There was 
a slight falling off during 1947 but reimbursements 
have begun to increase again. As with restitution, all 
reimbursements are redeposited in the general fund 
to the credit of the public assistance program. 

The state still holds several thousand assigned as- 
sets which are being liquidated to cover reimburse- 
ment. In addition, there are of record about 68,000 
unsatisfied liens against real property. During 1947, 
the Commonwealth satisfied approximately 4,500 liens 


teen a oe ans ra eae ea 


upon payment of claims. A conservative estimate of 
the value of liens against real estate indicates that 
if the reimbursement program remains in force, there 
will be about $35,000,000 to be collected on real es- 
tate alone. This does not take into account the value 
of new liens which would theoretically be equal to 
current and annual collections. 


Orner STATEs 


; y IS NOT POSSIBLE to arrive at valid conclusions about 


repayment programs in other states without a close 
examination of their laws, regulations, and practices. 
Too, there are few states that have a public assistance 
and, consequently, a repayment program which are 
as centrally supervised as those of Pennsylvania. In 
a large number of states, counties or smaller govern- 
mental subdivisions have considerable latitude of 
enforcement of repayment. As we have already 
noted such is not the case in Pennsylvania where 
maximum repayment is required throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

Trends in some other states over the past ten 
or fifteen years may be worth noting. The laws of 
most have been studied and a few states were selected 
for comparison, either because of similarity in terms 
of population, industrial economy, and social trends, 
or because of contrast in these factors. Apparently 
New York, New Jersey, and Louisiana have required 
repayment from the inception of their public assist- 
ance programs and their laws have remained rela- 
tively unchanged. Rhode Island, whose law seemed 
to go farther than that of Pennsylvania, now has 
reimbursement requirements which are quite similar 
to Pennsylvania’s. In Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
Utah, and Washington relatively mild repayment re- 
quirements have been steadily strengthened and at 
the present time they approximate those of Penn- 
sylvania. 

As a matter of further comparison, it should be 
noted that of these states four require reimbursement 
of old age assistance only; five require it for old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind. As previously stated, reimbursement in Penn- 


sylvania is applicable to all types of assistance except 
aid to the blind. 


ASSISTANCE OR PENSION 


F socieTy 1s “pension minded” rather than “assist- 
l ance minded,” there is very little possibility of 
establishing and enforcing repayment regulations such 
as those found in Pennsylvania. If, on the other hand, 
we believe in public assistance as the best means for 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Vocational Counseling As A Community Service 


by Dr. Dora F. Capwe tt, Director 
Allegheny Vocational Counseling Center 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NE BY ONE A varied group of young people en- 
tered the pleasant waiting room of the Alle- 
gheny Vocational Counseling Center and gave 
their names to the receptionist who greeted each one 
as though she expected him. She asked them to be 
seated until the examiner was ready to begin the 
morning testing. They eyed each other a little un- 
certainly and talked, smoked, or pretended to read. 
A few moments later, however, after they were 
assigned to tables in the group testing room, they 
seemed at ease and ready to go to work. The exam- 
iner had explained what they would be doing in the 
course of the day, had allayed their fears about 
“failing” the tests, and had given them some prac- 
tical suggestions for doing as well as possible. They 
would be interviewed by a counselor, she explained, 
after they had completed the information blank and 
had taken one or two general tests. As they worked 
on the first test, the examiner looked about the room, 
identifying each person with the information blank 
he kad just turned in. 


Variep Case Loap 


HERE WAS A HIGH school senior named George 

who wanted to know if he could go to agricultural 
college. He reported poor grades in all of his high 
school mathematics and chemistry courses. He had 
repeated one grade and was completing high school 
at the age of 19. He was there largely because of 
the concern of his father, who wanted to teach him to 
run a farm, but despaired of his ever being able to 
do so. Four other young men were veterans who 
had applied for admission to the public school class 
in baking, a new trade course for which the school 
required all applicants to take tests. 

The remainder of the group included an engineer 
taking tests to apply for a job with a local industry, 
a girl who walked with crutches and was referred 
by the Bureau of Rehabilitation, and a 40 year old 
man who was the father of four children and had 
been receiving public assistance. He was referred 
by his visitor from the Department of Public Assist- 
ance, who thought vocational testing and counseling 
might provide useful information about his employ- 
ment possibilities or indicate more objectively whether 
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he actually was employable. 

This group represented a typical day’s case load for 
the Vocational Counseling Center. George provided 
a good example for successful vocational testing and 
counseling. Health and school problems had de- 
stroyed some of his self-confidence. He also was 
feeling resentment toward his father, who expected 
more of him than he was able to deliver. Careful 
analysis of his interests and personal adjustment led 
him and the counselor to look for an agricultural 
course which would give him the practical training 
he needed without requiring so much science and 
mathematics. A two-year course at the state agri- 
cultural college was suggested, and George tried it. 
The going was rough at first, but at the end of the 
first year he won several prizes in a Spring exhibit, 
and was offered a summer job on a large scientifically 
run farm. For the first time in his life George was 
a success. 


TESTING AND PREDICTION 


ESTING THE BAKING students was part of a group 
| pee which involved initial testing and a sys- 
tematic follow-up of two successive classes of students. 
It is now possible to predict fairly accurately by a 
half day of testing whether a student will succeed in 
the baking training and will like it well enough to 
stay in the course. Prediction of success on the job 
awaits follow-up study of the students after they are 
employed. This study is the first attempt which any- 
one has made to study the measurable ability, interest, 
and temperament necessary for success in this occupa- 
tion. What kind of agency makes studies of this 
kind? . 

The present article is a description of the back- 
ground of the Pittsburgh organization which is now 
at work in many areas of research and community 
service related to the field of vocational counseling. 
There are several kinds of counseling centers in 
various cities of the United States, though many 
cities have no such organization. To civic-minded 
groups in those communities the basic philosophy, 
means of beginning, and form of organization of one 
community vocational counseling agency may be of 
interest. 
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Just as vocational testing and counseling has been 
shown to be a constructive service for veterans, both 
able and disabled, it is of value also to others in the 
community who have problems related to training 
and employment. Young people graduating from 
high school can get only restricted service of this 
kind from most schools because of too few coun- 
selors and limited testing facilities. Many welfare 
agencies, both public and private, find it useful to 
have precise and reliable information about the em- 
ployment potentialities of their clients, yet few find 
it possible to give such service within the agency 
framework. Finally, the community may reduce the 
number of its problems of unemployment and de- 
pendency if the individual citizen has a resource to 
use when he finds himself frustrated or uncertain 
about his own vocational plans. 

All of these ideas were part of the thinking of 
the first Board of Directors of the Allegheny Voca- 
tional Counseling Center. This large Board of 28 lay 
and professional people were convinced that a com- 
munity vocational testing and counseling agency 
could provide a constructive service. They believed 
it could aid in the development of human abilities, 
contribute to the better functioning of business and 
industry, and save actual dollars in community funds 
needed to care for people whose vocational malad- 
justment contributed to their dependency. 


GRANT FOR ORGANIZATION 


HESE STRONG CONVICTIONS were partially the result 
Tot observing the work of a small wartime organ- 
ization, the Trainee Acceptance Center, sponsored by 
the Pittsburgh Board of Education as part of the War 
Production Training Program. The Trainee Accept- 
ance Center gave vocational tests to determine suit- 
ability for work in the war industries. Counseling 
followed the testing, and individuals who could not 
work effectively in the war industries were advised 
regarding other jobs into which they might fit con- 
structively. Although that program was discontinued 
shortly after VE Day, it had considerable effect in 
persuading the community that it would be worth 
while to establish a similar but larger organization 
with greater facilities for peacetime service. 

Through a five-year grant from the Buhl Founda- 
tion, the Board of Directors established the new or- 
ganization as a well-equipped, non-profit community 
agency. The Board of Education houses the Center 
in a city high school in return for services to the 
extent of 600 public school referrals a year. At the 
end of the five-year experimental period, it is to be a 
self-supporting organization. Therefore, the Center 


charges fees, but the only fees which equal the cost 
of the service are those charged to industry for per- 
sonnel evaluation and personnel research. Fees to 
agencies, schools, and individuals are kept low in 
order to maintain the service aspects of the Center’s 
work. The professional staff of the Center is trained 
in clinical and personnel psychology and carries on 
considerable research in addition to treatment of 
individual cases. The present staff numbers twelve, 
a director and two counselors, a research associate, a 
part-time physician, research-librarian, chief examiner, 
two assistant examiners, and three secretarial and 
clerical workers. 

The varied services offered by the Allegheny Voca- 
tional Counseling Center require a versatile staff. 
The person who comes to the Center for help in 
working out his vocational problems receives the 
assistance of a well-trained psychologist who has had 
broad experience. This experience included many 
cases of educational guidance, ranging from assist- 
ance in selection of a trade to choosing a professional 
school. Interpreting aptitude tests in relation to com- 
munity opportunities for employment requires an- 
other group of skills and often cooperative work with 
other agencies, but the counselor finds his industrial 
experience invaluable background when aiding a 
client to search for the specific job which he can 
do best. 


TREATMENT OFFERED 


cone A Few weeks of psychotherapy are neces- 

sary before a client is ready to make realistic voca- 
tional plans. Each counselor at the Center accepts a 
very few such cases for treatment, providing the 
client is not receiving service from a social case 
worker. psychiatrist, or other psychologist. These 
many different contacts with people provide some 
of the best sources for research ideas which can be 
investigated within the research program of the 
Center. In this relatively new field of vocational 
counseling, progress cannot be made without con- 
tinued, systematic research, the results of which are 
made available to fellow workers. 

During its first two years the Center tested over 
3,000 persons. With limited publicity, the number 
of referrals has steadily increased. The time is ap- 
proaching when follow-up information can be ob- 
tained as an objective check on the usefulness of 
vocational counseling procedures. 

One follow-up study was made on 83 cases ex- 
amined three or more years ago for the Allegheny 
County Board of Assistance. With this group the 

(Continued on page 216) 
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“.. and Must Not Have Transferred Property’ 


by ErHex GrirFine, Visitor 


Pottawattomie County (Kansas) Department of Social Welfare 


gram which developed from provisions of the 
Social Security Act, public welfare administrators 
and their staffs have had difficulty with transfers of 
property by applicants or recipients of assistance. Most 
states have a section in their law that the applicant 
must not have made a transfer of property for the 
purpose of making himself eligible for aid within 
a certain period prior to making such application. 
Generally this section of the law is brief. Neverthe- 
less, pages upon pages have been written by various 
state agencies interpreting it. Discussion of the sub- 
ject takes numerous pages in the state manuals. The 
administration of this legal provision has been a 
headache to many a local director and caseworker. 
The following paper attempts to tell what one 
state has done and is doing in this area. Perhaps the 
story will be helpful to those in other states who are 
working with some of the same problems. 


Cie THE BEGINNING OF the public assistance pro- 


WITHIN Two YEars 


HE Kansas Wexrare Act provides as one of the 
Losin of eligibility for old age assistance that 
an applicant must not have “made an assignment or 
transfer of property for the purpose of rendering 
himself eligible for assistance under this act at any 
time within two years immediately prior to filing 
application for assistance.” This provision clearly ap- 
plies specifically to an applicant. It does not apply 
as a factor of continuing eligibility to a recipient of 
assistance except in determination of the extent of 
his need. 

The Kansas Welfare Act does not specify a limita- 
tion on the ownership of property other than that 
resources shall be considered in determining need 
and that the living standard viewed as necessary shall 
be “compatible with decency and health.” No mini- 
mums or maximums are required. There are obvious 
advantages to flexibility in consideration of property, 
but there are also difficulties in interpreting policies 
which are not stated in terms of concrete limits. 

The manual of instructions for use of county de- 
partments provides further: “If a-transfer of property 
has been made within two years prior to the applica- 
tion, it is not disqualifying unless there is evidence 
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available that clearly shows that the transfer was 
made by the applicant for the purpose of rendering 
himself eligible for assistance. The county director 
must make the decision in each case, taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances of the transfer and the 
reasons as given by the applicant.” 

The question of transfer of property arises again 
when a review is made of the recipient’s continued 
eligibility for assistance. The manual states that the 
variable factors of eligibility for old age assistance 
which must be reviewed periodically are: residence, 
institutional residence, and individual need. The 
transfer of property is covered in this last-named 
“individual need.” It frequently becomes difficult for 
the public to see that a change in need may be brought 
about by such a transfer of property. Also, many 
emotional elements may be involved in such a situa- 
tion and the decision may become complicated by 
them. Public interpretation of the decision may be 
especially affected by these emotional elements. 


Ricut To SELL 


I MAKING A DECISION on need and in interpreting it 
to the client and the public, it is necessary to keep 
our attention on the rights of the individual, without 
reference to personal feelings. Does the client have 
the right to sell or transfer property at all? Surely 
as a citizen and as an individual he has the right 
to do as he sees fit with his own property. But since 
he has asked the welfare agency to become an in- 
terested party in his need for public assistance, it is 
of concern to the agency when his need is affected 
by this transfer. 

The manual suggests that the recipient should be 
the primary source of information. However, pro- 
viding such information may not always appear to 
the person to be a clear-cut obligation especially when 
he is concerned about how this report may affect the 
amount of his future grant. His motivation for trans- 
ferring the property may or may not have anything 
to do with his feelings regarding assistance. It may 
be that he has made no connection in his mind be- 
tween the two, now that the original verification 
period is past, and he is a “settled recipient.” His 
feeling about “grant money” and property acquired 
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with it may be entirely different from his feeling 
about his “personal” money or property which he 
acquired in pre-assistance days and was allowed to 
keep at the time of his application. He, therefore, 
feels that these resources are now entirely separate 
from his daily needs which are met by his grant. 

This factor of transfer of property as it relates to 
need determination may easily be overlooked since its 
occurrence is more unusual than usual. It is easy to 
miss such factors in the interview and common for 
the client to undervalue the importance of bringing 
such information to the visitor’s attention, whether 
intentionally or unintentionally. 

It is suggested that there be joint evaluations on 
the part of the client and the agency as plans and 
decisions are evolved. ‘This joint evaluation presup- 
poses that a careful explanation of the program has 
been made to the recipient including a frank discus- 
sion of the policies of the agency. Too often the 
visitor may take for granted that someone—a former 
visitor, the county director, or some other welfare 
client perhaps—may have made this point clear to the 
recipient and so she never bothers to review points 
of eligibility. The client, having no access to author- 
itative information, obviously will tend to be less 
conscious of the eligibility requirements than the 
visitor. 


Fut UNpERSTANDING 


F THE INFORMATION received during reviews from 

collaterals will affect the plan, then there should 
be a joint analysis and evaluation of it by the recipient 
and the visitor before a decision is made by the 
agency. When the agency’s decision is reached by a 
process in which the person and the department par- 
ticipated throughout, the result is more likely to be 
mutually understood and accepted. The decision as 


‘to continuing eligibility should be based on informa- 


tion that is factual and realistic. Special care should 
be taken to see that the recipient fully understands 
the reasons for the decision, and he has the opportunity 
to present additional facts pertaining to his situation, 
and that he is aware of his right to a hearing. 

These suggestions assist in establishing a good rela- 
tionship between the client and the agency but some- 
times elements creep in which make the transfer of 
property factor a difficult one to handle. The motiva- 
tion behind the transfer may have something to do 
with this difficulty. An emotional need not connected 
with daily subsistence needs may enter in, bringing 
about new desires in conflict with frank planning with 
the visitor. 


What are some of these motivations? They are 
probably as numerous as the cases in which they 
occur. Sometimes the motivation appears to be a 
last chance for the individual to show benevolence 
to someone for whom he would like to do something 
“nice” before he dies. The recipient may have a def- 
inite feeling of obligation to this person or it may be 
that he just wishes to be able to give from his abund- 
ance. (He may actually feel a bit “abundant” about 
this personal property which he has separated in 
his thinking from his need for food and clothing 
provided by his “pension” or assistance grant.) 

Or the recipient may wish to have his home in his 
son’s or daughter’s name to avoid trouble or legal 
red tape over administration of estate at the time of 
his death. He may desire a particular person to have 
the handling of it at that time and derive comfort 
from the knowledge that this arrangement is already 
made. A widow may wish to have her son take 
care of any business involved in the payment of taxes 
and other obligations connected with the ownership 
of real estate. She always had such matters attended 
by her husband and the responsibility frightens her. 
This is only a meager sample of the innumerable 
explanations or motivations for property transfers, 


. Oruer Morrvations 


W: HAVE KNOWN persons like the dependent widow, 
or the person who likes to have matters settled 
before death. I am acquainted with an old lady who 
labelled all the articles in her china cupboard and all 
her linens with a sealed tape not to be removed and 
read until after her death. A great feeling of satis- 
faction, completeness, and security is derived by such 
persons in having fixed the future, just as the old 
man feels that he can die many degrees happier if 
he can do something material to reward his neighbor 
for kindness or make amends for harsh treatment 
formerly accorded a son or daughter. We all hope to 
be well thought of when we die and that there will 
be a feeling of respect for our memory. These emo- 
tional elements can color one’s thinking and do so in 
many cases. Sometimes the reason given the case- 
worker is the true reason. It may have been con- 
cocted, turned over in the client’s mind and thought 
about until it seems to be the most plausible and 
acceptable reason. He gives it as such to the case- 
worker, and almost believes it himself. 

So the worker wonders, although she can accept 
this motivation, or voiced motivation at least, can she 
accept his plan for property transfer? Is the plan 
consistent with the agency’s policies for determination 


(Continued on page 210) 
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Handicapped 


by Epwarp F. McGrath, Director 
Department of Public Welfare 
Pawtucket, R Island 


o see Berry lightly playing the latest popular song 
Ts the piano as her sweet soprano voice leads the 

rest of the group in a community sing, you would 
never think she was a girl with a handicap. Watching 
her type rapidly and accurately, or take dictation efhi- 
ciently, you would say she was the typical American 
working girl. She is indeed typical in appearance— 
tall, slender, neatly dressed—always in a manner fit- 
ting the occasion. Betty is indeed a lively vivacious 
girl, adding sunshine with her merry laughter, always 
ready with a bit of humor or a bright hello. It is 
only suddenly that you become aware that heavy 
glasses, not unbecoming to her pert face, make her 
in some small way different from her co-workers.’ 


Burnp Since INFANCY 


T ALL sTarTED in May 1926, four months after 

Harriet Elizabeth Murby was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island. Their first daughter after two sons 
was eagerly welcomed by Harriet and Ernest Murby. 
It was not until Betty was four months old that 
they realized she was not noticing things. They took 
her to doctors who could not give any definite reason 
for her blindness. She had several operations as an 
infant, as a result of which she could see objects 
and colors dimly—just enough to keep her from 
bumping into things. 

As an infant, Betty remembers they lived in the 
country, where they had a roomy yard, neighborhood 
children for playmates, and a German police dog. 
She fell often when she played, cried briefly, and 
resumed her play. Mrs. Murby was casual about it, 
treating Betty as she did the others. She showed much 
wisdom, although she was only twenty-two when 
Betty was born. Betty remembers never receiving 
special privileges because of her blindness, and indeed 
she did not even realize she was blind until taunted 
by a playmate. 

When Betty was five, Mrs. Murby was faced with 
a difficult decision—that of allowing Betty to leave 
home. Doctors and a social worker from Perkins 





7In connection with the National “Employ the Handicapped 
Week” during the first week of this month, this story of the em- 
ee see Oy oe welfare agency is 
presen’ 


Institute for the Blind helped her to put Betty’s well- 
being first. Perkins Institute helped Betty to increase 
the self-reliance Mrs. Murby had started. In kinder- 
garten, after a few months of play, they started Braille 
reading almost at once, followed in future years by 
all the usual “reading, writing and ’rithmetic.” 

Her love for theatricals was developed early when 
she debuted as a flower seller in a play presented 
while in the third grade. As she grew older, school 
days were followed with choral singing, piano lessons, 
in addition to regular work. Dances, song contests, 
picnics and sports filled the time after classes. Visiting 
speakers, some former graduates of Perkins, told 
them of the life outside and gave them an awareness 
of the lack of understanding they might expect from 
sighted people. Theatricals blossomed into an oper- 
etta. Small groups went to Watertown where the 
bell system of traffic lights enabled them to cross 
streets without danger. 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


ETTY LOOKED forward especially to summer vaca- 
B tions. Then she had time for reading Braille books, 
outings, shopping with her mother and sister, and 
visiting her friends from Perkins. Mrs. Murby would 
take her to the train, and she would be met at her 
destination by her hostess. 

At first, Betty wanted to be a teacher, but as she 
grew older, her interest turned to secretarial work. 
Her long supple fingers took readily to the type- 
writer and the Braille shorthand machine. In her last 
year at Perkins, she gained experience by doing the 
correspondence for the schocl superintendent- 

The summer before Betty graduated, she readily ac- 
cepted the suggestion that she try the business world. 
She forwent her summer vacation, and through the 
Bureau for the Blind, she obtained work in a Paw- 
tucket factory stringing tags, for two months. As 
Betty tells it, “I learned easily—it was so simple. I 
was bored though, it was too routine. My sister 
worked there too for the summer, so we went back and 
forth together. There was a party every week among 
the employees, and I made many new friends. They 
expected me to be different but, after a while, they 
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treated me just like everyone else. When we went 
swimming, no one said, ‘Look out for poor Betty 
or she’ll drown’.” 

The glasses she received just before the summer 
had brought the vision in her left eye up to 5/200. 
She couldn’t see an eyechart but fingers held not 
too far away could be counted. Her hopes of ever 
being able to read had been dimmed by another 
operation a few years previous, but she could with 
glasses see clothes more distinctly, even though she 
couldn’t distinguish features. 

Betty was hoping for a stenographic career when 
she received her diploma, after thirteen years at Per- 
kins. She was afraid, however, that work in a factory 
would be her lot. Through Mrs. Lenore Y. Gay, 
Administrator, Bureau for the Blind, she was brought 
to my attention. It is the policy of this department 
to aid wherever possible the employment of handi- 
capped persons, so that we welcomed this opportunity 
to interview her. She impressed one with her intelli- 
gence, courage and ability, and she started work with 
the agency in December, 1945. After two and a half 
years I can say I have never had a single regret, not 
a complaint. 


Her Reactions 


o quote Betty again, “There were so many people 

I thought I'd never get to know them; it was 
confusing but I didn’t worry. The second day I found 
my way to my desk alone. Mother or my brother 
took me to work at first; now that I know the way 
I often come alone. At closing time, one of the girls 
walks down with me to be sure I get on the right bus. 
From the first the work was interesting; I’ve enjoyed 
typing the case records. At first I made some funny 
mistakes until I learned social work terminology. It’s 
never lost its interest for me; I still enjoy the work 
and the people.” 

In April 1946, Betty, the only blind girl to take 
the test, passed the merit system exams so that she 
attained permanent status. They were difficult exams. 
She had to take shorthand, transcribe, type neatly and 
without errors, but she passed with high marks. 

We have found her to be efficient, disposing of 
cylinders so fast we sometimes are hard pressed to 
keep her occupied. Her speed on her Braille short- 
hand machine is such that she takes dictation as fast 
as we can talk. Betty has become somewhat of a lec- 
turer as she has had to explain the workings of her 
machine many times to interested visitors. The ma- 
chine is a small rectangular instrument made by 
Perkins Institute. There is a space bar surrounded 


by six wooden keys by which it is possible to punch 
out all possible word combinations and abbreviations 
on strips of thin white paper. These rolls of paper, 
later held on her lap, make it possible for her to 
“read” her shorthand with minimum effort. 

Betty at 22, is a poised, self-reliant girl, with no 
traces of her former shyness. She handles her own 
finances, paying board like the rest of the family. A 
recent operation removing her right eye was met 
totally by her Blue Cross and savings. 

She now finds herself with little time for reading, 
although talking books and Braille books from Per- 
kins are always available. She listens to the radio, 
keeping up-to-date on current events, interspersed with 
plays, mysteries which the rest of her family like, and 
music, especially popular. She loves to play the 
piano, picking up new tunes from the radio, and 
still cherishes the ambition to sing on the air. She 
had her first “mike” experience as a finalist in the 
“Bob Hope Contest.” She entered a local theatre 
contest and has often been featured in local enter- 
tainments. 


Part oF THE “GaNnc” 


erry sHAREs wholeheartedly in the work, and after 
hours, the play of the Pawtucket Welfare Depart- 
ment, a staff of nearly forty. No party would be com- 
plete without songs by Betty. In our lunchroom she 
is always the center of a happy, chattering group. 
She is the first to offer sympathy to anyone in trouble; 
she is the first to say “no gripes” when the clerical 
staff is asked for comments. 

Her work reflects her orderly, efficient nature. 
Records, summaries, reports and letters leave her desk 
with rarely a correction. One of the other clerks 
locates the records for Betty, and gives quick help if 
something goes wrong, but most of the day her type- 
writer with its rapid chatter, marks the end of an- 
other transcribed cylinder. She is never too busy to 
bring that extra record up-to-date, to smile and say 
“why sure” whenever a request is made. 

What the future holds for Betty we cannot foretell. 
As she says so often, “I wish more people knew how 
important it is for the blind to be with sighted 
people; being only with other blind makes you even 
more withdrawn. It’s wonderful to be a clerk- 
stenographer, to play a small part in helping others; 
I'd like everyone to know how they could help us, not 
only in employment, but by getting young people to 
urge young blind people to join their recreational 
activities. It’s so good for them.” 
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Our Program of Relative Responsibility 


7, Joun A. LaITINEN, Supervisor 


ellowstone Department of Public Welfare 


Billings, Montana 


tinues to be a moot question among welfare 

agencies. Some states have tried forcing relative 
contribution to indigents through law, some have 
disregarded the matter of relative responsibility al- 
together, while others have had programs varying 
from one extreme to the other. In the State of 
Montana the law provides that certain relatives must 
assist indigents “if they are able and willing.” The 
Social Security Act provides, as well as the Montana 
Public Welfare Act, that all income and resources 
available to the applicant or recipient must be taken 
into consideration in determining eligibility. Certainly 
some relatives are a resource and all relatives are a 
resource in one way or another, if not always finan- 
cially. . 

We have not solved the matter of relative responsi- 
bility in our local agency, but feel that we have 
made some progress in the last year or eighteen 
months. I shall herewith try to give some of the 
particulars regarding our program in the hope that 
it may be of some value to others. 


Te PROBLEM OF responsibility of relatives con- 


Acency Bupcet OverpRAWN 


HE Montana State Department of Public Welfare 

has for many years recommended contact of rela- 
tives who may be able to contribute. However, local 
agencies found the matter discouraging due to the 
resistance encountered and the lack of results so that 
much work with relatives was left unfinished. Prior 
to the spring of 1947 no concerted effort had been 
made in our local agency toward getting in touch 
with relatives and what contacts had been made had 
not proven successful generally. Increasing demands 
were being made upon the welfare department to 
supply dental and optical needs of various recipients 
and applicants as well as medicine and hospitalization 
not available in the county hospital. 

Lay sentiment, part of which was expressed through 
the local County Welfare Board, showed that the 
public was not in favor of public funds being used 
as a primary source for meeting all of the needs 
of assistance recipients. This feeling was also ex- 
pressed by. some of the physicians treating cases in 
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need of medical care. Under the Montana program 
all the needs of individuals over the federal matching 
maximum of the various categories, including all of 
the needs for general relief recipients, must be met 
from county funds. In Yellowstone County, the out- 
side medical and hospital budget had been over- 
drawn for several years, and during the year 1946-47 
it was overdrawn more than twice the original budget. 

In working out the budget needs for old age as- 
sistance and aid to needy blind applicants and re- 
cipients under current budget standards, total budget 
needs frequently exceeded the federal maximums. 
As our state maximum is the same as the federal 
maximum for these two categories, it meant that any 
unmet need should be met through county general 
relief funds. 

The County Board, which also is the Board of 
County Commissioners, did not approve the supple- 
mentation of these grants with general relief except 
in the most urgent cases and formulated the policy 
that no margins of small unmet need would be 
met from general relief funds. Clients were to ar- 
range to meet extra expenses by themselves as county 
poor fund budgets could not be increased. Some 
way of meeting the unmet need among these re- 
cipients had to be found. In probing for solution, we 
decided to make a concerted effort to reach relatives 
and others who, from a review of the agency records, 
seemed in a position to contribute. We also felt that 


clients could help themselves more than they had 
been. 


Use or Resovrces 


OME REVISION was necessary in our thinking and 
C in our philosophy of the program. We strength- 
ened the idea that the public welfare program was 
responsible in helping persons, who seek the service 
of our agency, to think through their problems, to 
arrive at decisions and conclusions in such a way as 
to be conscious of the importance of using construc- 
tively the resources outside of the agency. Much dis- 
cussion was also held regarding the manner of ap- 
proach to clients and responsible relatives in interpret- 
ing the program to them. We felt that in the past 
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much of the approach had been too authoritative and 
perhaps punitive. Many agency staff meetings were 
held as the program progressed and the problems that 
arose were discussed and certainly not without some 
resistance on the part of caseworkers themselves. 
We operated under the assumption that people would 
rather do as much as possible for themselves before 
applying for assistance from public funds. In explain- 
ing this to the people we were surprised to find that 
they nearly all accepted the idea. 

With the acceptance of this idea it made it easier 
to ask relatives to make some contribution, if they 
were able, toward the needs of needy persons. In 
making a request we pointed up the moral responsi- 
bility, rather than legal, and found that family ties 
are still strong. With these requests for contribution, 
we pointed out the amount necessary to the indi- 
vidual’s needs and asked whether they could supply 
this need or any part of it. This approach was used 
rather than that of asking the individual for a con- 
tribution of undetermined amount. It seems natural 
for a person to give as little as necessary in order to 
be rid of his problem, but when apprised of the total 
picture, he is in a better position to determine how 
much he can actually afford to help. 


Rexatives UNAWARE OF NEEDS 


HROUGH PREVIOUS experience we had learned that 
Tis corresponding with relatives form letters were 
of little or no value. If the request did not merit an 
individual personal letter in explaining the situation 
and making the request, it did not merit the ex- 
penditure for the postage. One worker has had suc- 
cess with regard to financial aid in approximately 
57 per cent of her cases on which letters had been 
sent and has had reply to approximately 80 per cent 
of her requests. 

In contacting various relatives we learned that 
most people not in the same household with the client 
find it difficult to make a regular contribution toward 
the continuing needs of their needy parents or rela- 
tives, They were willing, however, to make an ar- 
rangement whereby, if unable to make regular con- 
tributions, they would accept in some measure, if not 
completely, the special emergent needs of clients when 
the need arose. This reaction can perhaps be con- 
sidered in the light of a continuing threat to the 
fixed income of the relative where regular contribu- 
tion is indicated compared with the emergent situa- 
tion where he can readily see and evaluate realistically 
the length and depth of the threat. 

Where the clients’ situation was explained, the 
workers found most relatives were not aware of the 


complete picture of need. This indicated that people 
do not apprise even their closest relatives of all their 
problems. They apparently are more willing to tell 
their whole problem to some understanding third 
person, such as the public welfare worker. This third 
person then is in a better position, knowing the 
whole picture, to make a request of a relative. Too 
many people feel that all the needs of clients are met 
once they have been accepted for an assistance grant. 
Interpretation of the limitations of the program is 
necessary. 

We have had many written and verbal expressions 
of appreciation from relatives when they had been 
contacted and apprised of the situation, even though 
they were unable to make financial contribution. 
Many of these people were drawn closer to their 
relatives who were receiving assistance. The sister 
of one general relief recipient made arrangements for 
psychiatric treatment at her own expense when she 
realized the true picture. 


Setr-HeLtp ENcouraGeED 


ty MANY CASES, recipients, spouses, and children of 
employable age were found willing to work, but 
fearful of their “pensions” being decreased or dis- 
continued. With many of these people no amount of 
acceptable reassurance could persuade them to obtain 
employment though promised that when such em- 
ployment terminated their needs would be redeter- 
mined and, if eligible, their grants would be re- 
instated, or increased to meet their budget needs. 
However, when it was found that they were in need 
of special items, such as dental work or glasses, they 
more readily accepted employment whereby they 
could pay for these special needs and no reduction 
would be made in the grant, unless the person con- 
tinued to work after the cost of the special needs 
was met. Some of these people worked themselves 
into regular employment and found that they did 
not mind so much when it was necessary to discon- 
tinue or decrease their assistance grants. Continued 
evaluation of expedient agency procedures toward 
reinstatement of the award giving assurance to the 
recipient that grants are not discontinued indefinitely 
has no doubt been helpful. 

In proposing employment and the use of relatives 
as a resource there is some danger that the client 
may get the impression that his needs are being defi- 
nitely denied or disregarded. He should have the 
assurance that when outside resources have been ex- 
hausted it may be possible to meet certain needs 
through the use of our limited public welfare funds. 

(Continued on page 210) 
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by Daryt V. Minnis, Director 
Ingham County Board of Social Welfare 
Lansing, Michigan 


Michigan’s farming and manufacturing interests, 

is regarded as an industrial county. Among its 
140,000 residents exists a lively interest in community 
provisions for public health and welfare. 

Its chief urban center, Lansing, claims approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the county’s population. Until 
recently, the city has maintained separate health serv- 
ices paralleling facilities sponsored by the county gov- 
ernment. There had grown up a health department 
for the city and another for the county. Some ten 
miles beyond the city’s limits the county ran a modern 
and quite adequate infirmary and farm, while at the 
city’s edge, fronting a main boulevard, stood an 
equally adequate building owned by the city and built 
to hospitalize patients suffering from contagious dis- 
eases. 


| sss county, including a substantial share of 


Best Use Or Hospirats 


HE YEAR 1946 found the respective administrative 

boards for these two institutions facing somewhat 
similar and perplexing problems. The buildings re- 
quired repair and improvement following years of 
wartime neglect. Furthermore, a question as to the 
most efficient use of available facilities had been quite 
pointedly raised in regard to the City’s Detention Hos- 
pital. The American Public Health Association had 
been asked to conduct a survey for the City of Lans- 
ing. The findings of this study of the City’s public 
health resources and services were published in Sep- 
tember 1946. 

Regarding the City Detention Hospital, this report 
brought to light a disturbing situation. This institu- 
tion, built to provide 50 beds, was serving a purpose 
so nearly obsolete that it actually averaged only nine 
patients per day. The report showed further that by 
operating for so few patients the patient day cost 
ranged from $10 to $38 per day as against a possible 
$5 if it were operated to capacity. The institution was 
bonded for a debt of $20,000. Obviously it offered the 
community an expensive service of doubtful value. 

The Association’s report contained the following 
recommendations: “That the communicable disease 


One County's Experience in Planning for the Chronically Ill 


hospital be converted into an institution to provide 
for convalescent patients and those with long term 
illness —.” The report went on to point out the prac- 
ticability of treating communicable diseases in special 
wards of general hospitals now that modern methods 
for the control of cross-infections in hospitals are 
known to be reasonably effective. 

These suggestions were to serve later as a guide to 
the solution of another problem already demanding 
public attention. 

This county shared with other communities the 
vexing problem of providing suitable facilities for the 
care of convalescing patients and those suffering from 
chronic disease. The difficulty of finding practical 
nurses or housekeepers willing to serve in private 
homes on the one hand and the crowded bed space in 
the general hospitals had already given emphasis to 
the needs of those who, though not ready to assume 
the activities of daily life, still were not acutely ill. 


AVAILABLE Beps 


URING THE WINTER Of 1946, a survey was made with- 
it in the county to determine what facilities for the 
convalescent already existed. The survey disclosed 
that 110 beds were available in privately owned, state 
licensed, home hospitals while 50 beds equipped to 
give similar care were located in the County In- 
firmary. 

It was inevitable that the demand should attract 
some persons to offer nursing home facilities who 
were without previous training or experience for the 
job. : 

Even homes headed by experienced management 
were forced, by scarcity of help, to employ untrained 
personnel often lacking in understanding of the special 
needs of illness and age. Either through ignorance of 
the needs of their patients or for financial reasons, 
some private operators drew criticism by the quantity 
and quality of food they served. Some homes refused 
to accept certain types of cases requiring terminal 
care, such as cancer and mild mental cases. 

By early spring of 1947, the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the County Board of Supervisors and the 
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County Board of Social Welfare were equally aware 
that the situation held elements of urgency. From 
the point of view of the public they saw several un- 
desirable conditions: 

First, applying the accepted rule of two convales- 
cent beds per one thousand of population, the exist- 
ing 160 beds still left the county short of the desired 
goal by nearly 100 beds. 

Second, care provided in many of the present facili- 
ties was, in the opinion of the public they served, far 
short of satisfactory. 

Third, 56 patients among those in private nursing 
homes were fully or partially dependent upon public 
assistance. With rates averaging $30 a week, the bill 
for convalescent or long-term care was costing the 
county an average of $3,600 per month. 

These problems involving chronically ill patients, 
their families and friends, urgent though they might 
be, were by no means the only problems clamoring 
for immediate attention. 


Pians For Tue INFIRMARY 


HE Boarp oF Social Welfare reporting to the County 
Board of Supervisors on conditions at the Infir- 
mary, showed that buildings and equipment had for 
several years gone without replacement or repair. 
With: materials and labor at last available, extensive 
renovation was in order. 

The main building of the 120 bed infirmary had 
been constructed in 1929 to allow for later addition of 
a third floor; footings, service rooms, even elevator 
provisions were adequate. Perhaps this offered the 
solution to all the problems at once. Renovate and en- 
large the Infirmary, give it the newest and best equip- 
ment and gather into its added wards all of the 
county’s chronically ill patients. This seemed a logical 
plan since the institution was already giving bedside 
care to 50 patients ranging in need from brief con- 
valescence to terminal care. 

The Board of Supervisors voted an initial appro- 
priation of $75,000 to renovate and enlarge the facili- 
ties of the County Infirmary. This action was at once 
a vote of confidence and a challenge to the Board of 
Social Welfare. It gave substantial proof of the 
County’s earnest desire to provide adequate nursing 
care for the needy sick within its bounds. It further 
demonstrated that Ingham County stood ready to pay 
for this service without the expectation of help from 
other governmental units through the channels of old 
age assistance, since such assistance could not be ex- 
pected to continue for recipients who found it neces- 
sary to enter the County Infirmary for care. With the 
money at their disposal and with full knowledge of 


their responsibility for using it wisely and well, the 
Board of Social Welfare paused to consider the situa- 
tion. 

Although the building at the county farm was al- 
ready known as the County Hospital and although 
it presented excellent architectural opportunity for 
development along the lines indicated, its remote lo- 
cation had already caused the Board enough troubles 
in management to make them hesitant. 

No matter how peaceful and beautiful its surround- 
ings, the mile or more of country road that leads from 
the institution to the bus line, and the added miles of 
highway that connect it with the medical and gen- 
eral hospital facilities of Lansing had proved to be 
no connection at all, but a barrier hindering and com- 
plicating all past efforts to supply adequate medical 
and nursing staff for the institution. 


Beinc “Put Away” 


ie Boarp was also mindful that the psychological 
effect upon the patient entering this hospital was 
not entirely favorable. No matter how attractive it 
might look, it still bore the stigma of the “county 
farm.” There was, too, the inescapable sense of being 
“put away” in a place where friends and relatives 
might forget to visit. This feeling was especially 
strong among patients from urban areas who were 
by far the majority of cases. 

Last but not least, for the old age assistance recip- 
ient was the knowledge that entrance there would 
automatically cut off his grant. 

While the Board was turning over these considera- 
tions for and against the Infirmary project, another 
branch of public service was facing some puzzling 
questions raised by change and progress in its special 
field. 

In June 1947, the City of Lansing, because of con- 
siderations both administrative and financial, found 
it desirable to consolidate its City Health Department 
with that of Ingham County. Such a plan raised at 
once the question as to what should be done with 
the City-owned Detention Hospital. In spite of its 
faults as to functional value, it still remained a valu- 
able property, representing an investment of nearly 
$122,000 of the City’s funds. 

For some time past, the county had felt justified in 
paying the expenses for running this institution on 
the understanding that it would serve the whole 
county in the event of a serious outbreak of conta- 
gion. Its management, however, had remained with 
the City Health Department. Now it seemed that 
the County might be permitted to make plans for 
more efficient use of its facilities. 
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This building, like the County Infirmary, was in 
need of renovation and improvement. The staff, 
which had been reduced to a minimum during war 
years, must be built up if the institution was to con- 
tinue service as a hospital. 

In handing over its responsibilities at the final 
meeting of the City Health Department, the City 
Hospital committee had this to say: “This committee 
believes that a careful review of the situation and 
development of possible uses of the hospital will not 
only work out a lower per patient-day cost, but will 
make it possible to use more of the capacity for the 
benefit of the public.” 


Joint Errort 


T THIs pont, the Public Health Committee and 

the Board of Social Welfare joined forces. 

Here was a project, which, if rightly developed, 
might resolve the difficulties of all concerned. 

Given proper assurances, the county could hope to 
develop a hospital for providing convalescent care in 
a location which doctors, nurses and friends of the 
patients would find equally convenient. 

Its past history was such that the building was not 
connected in the minds of the people with the onus of 
the alms house, and its outward appearance was al- 
ready cheerful and reassuring. 

The City of Lansing was invited to make an offer 
of financial arrangement by which the erstwhile City 
Hospital might become available to the County for 
a term of years long enough to test out its usefulness. 
A lease was finally agreed upon whereby the City 
would receive $5,000 per year for the use of its build- 
ings and grounds for a period not to exceed ten years. 
The lease also carried an option to buy at a price to 
be determined by a designated procedure and pro- 
vided that rental payments would be applied against 
the purchase price. 

This agreement freed the County Welfare Board 
to make such changes as were found necessary in 
order to convert the building into a form that would 
better serve its needs, and contained the provisions 
that the cash value of. any improvements would be 
credited to the county in the event the County did not 
purchase the property. 

The Ingham County Medical Society was invited 
to criticize the Board’s plans and to advise as to staff. 
Particularly, the Society was asked to elect a Medical 
Director who, subject to approval by the County 
Board of Social Welfare, would serve as professional 
head of the institution. The Society .responded whole- 
heartedly. Several good physicians expressed a desire 
to fill the position, and from their number the Society 
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elected a young, progressive man known for his in- 
terest in the special field of internal medicine and in 
the problems of geriatrics. 

The Board of Supervisors saw the advantages of 
the new plan and agreed that the expense of setting 
up the City building ready for county use might be 
met from the $75,000 originally appropriated for re- 
modeling the County Infirmary. The maintenance 
staff of the Board of Social Welfare caught the en- 
thusiasm generally felt for the new hospital project. 
Renovation of the building progressed at a fine rate. 
What had been scarcely more than a dream in May 
had become so complete a reality by July that the 
families of county patients who were receiving care 
in private nursing homes were notified of the change 
soon to be made. By August, they were told, the 
county’s patients would be moved to the newly open- 
ed institution which would be known as the Ingham 
County Convalescent Hospital. 


Hospitat ReconpDITIONED 


LUMBING AND HEATING plants were reconditioned. 
[ Kitchen and laundry equipment were brought to 
a level of maximum efficiency. The rooms and halls 
were given softening coats of pastel paint. Draperies 
made by the Druggist Auxiliary were hung at all 
windows. Modern equipment purchased for the hos- 
pital rooms included new beds, chairs, dressers, bed 
stands, oxygen tents, resuscitator, infra-red and violet 
ray lamps, and other items. Every effort was made to 
provide a cheerful and home-like atmosphere for the 
patients. 

The Medical Director took over his new duties im- 
mediately. Besides visiting the patients at. the Con- 
valescent Hospital each day and directing their treat- 
ment and care, he agreed to service the occasional 
emergency calls from welfare clients who lack or can- 
not locate their own family physician. He also be- 
came Chairman of the Medical Filter Clinic where 
patients seeking hospitalization from county funds 
on recommendation of a private physician are 
screened. Thus, on many patients the Medical Direc- 
tor has already obtained a complete case history be- 
fore they reach his hospital. 

The excellent registered nurse who had headed the 
hospital staff for the past year agreed to stay on as 
superintendent under the new plan. By August the 
staff had been built up in numbers and efficiency to 
a point which gave them confidence to receive any 
patients that might be transferred to their care. 
Eventually, the staff came to include five registered 
nurses, six practical nurses, a nurse’s aide, a dietitian 
and a physiotherapist, besides housekeeping and cus- 
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todial personnel. 


Some SuRPRISES 


S$ THE TRANSFER Of patients progressed there devel- 
A oped a series of surprises. Heretofore, patients, 
families or nursing home proprietors, supposedly 
authorized by family physicians, had claimed the 
necessity for nursing care for 56 county patients, but 
during the days following the notice of the plan to 
open the County Convalescent Hospital, some fam- 
ilies found they could take their patients home, a few 
made arrangements for care with friends and still 
others that had been classed as bed patients by the 
proprietor of the home were found by the same pro- 
prietor to be quite able to do with only boarding 
service by the time moving day arrived. When the 
last patient had been made comfortable in the new 
hospital and the staff settled to the routine of duty, 
only 36 patients had actually been assigned to them. 
This revaluation of cases as to their need for bedside 
care seems to have been a fair one with no perceptible 
hardship to patients and certainly resulting in a con- 
siderable savings to the county. 

It has been interesting to observe that since the 
Board of Social Welfare discontinued using private 
convalescent homes, the homes have been compelled 
to improve the quality of their services to meet the 
competition for private patients. 

Up to this time, plans for the use of the hospital’s 
50 beds had been only tentative since the Board 
lacked certainty of the number of nursing patients 
that would require care. In the light of actual entries 
the Board could now feel safe in assuming that 40 
beds would satisfy the need for convalescent care at 
public expense. This being true, it seemed safe to 
devote the 10 remaining beds, located in a separate 
wing, to the care of the county’s contagious cases. 

The Board has been able to offer facilities to the 
Ingham County “Polio” Chapter since it has planned 
the hospital section for contagious cases. A Hubbard 
Tank has been installed and funds secured in the 
annual polio drive have been available to help defray 
this expense and also the expense of care for patients 
suffering from this disease. The facilities of the hos- 
pital are available to polio sufferers in adjacent coun- 
ties who wish to avail themselves of its advantage. 

Within a few weeks after its opening, the hospital 
stood inspection by the State Department of Social 
Welfare and was approved for temporary hospitaliza- 
tion. This approval opened the way for recipients of 
old age assistance to be cared for at the institution 
for any period they need, up to six months time, 
while continuing to receive their assistance grants. 


This is a gratifying development to recipients who 
appreciate the cheerful surroundings and adequate 
facilities of the hospital. It is equally pleasing to the 
county since it assures a substantial share of state and 
federal participation to ease the burden on local 


funds. 


GENERAL HosprraL Care 


Ee: COUNTY’s LONG standing arrangement for care 
of cases in the general hospitals has been that each 
patient is assigned to the care of the staff physician 
or surgeon specializing in the type of case he repre- 
sents. The Board of Social Welfare is anxious to gain 
the favorable attention of these doctors, both for the 
financial advantage it may afford and for mutual ad- 
vancement in the knowledge and treatment of geri- 
atric and chronic illness. 

Care in the general hospitals is charged to the 
county at the rate of $11 per patient day. It can be 
furnished in the Convalescent Hospital at approxi- 
mately $5 per patient day. Thus, it is easy to see 
that there will be a substantial saving to the county 
when all staff doctors recognize and accept the facili- 
ties of the Convalescent Hospital. Then they will be 
quick to transfer each county case from the general 
hospital to its care at the earliest date indicated by 
the patient’s progress. This will benefit the cause of 
the acutely ill since it will release beds in general 
hospitals that might otherwise be used for convales- 
cent care. 

The County Medical Society has been formally in- 
vited to inspect the hospital and many members have 
already done so. The Medical Director has been able 
to render valuable service through the institution to 
other practitioners and in turn has been able to se- 
cure the attention of specialists when needed for pa- 
tients developing special or acute symptoms. 

Indeed, the interchange of ideas and services in the 
field of medical care may prove to be a special divi- 
dend for the community on its investment in an ur- 
ban institution for convalescent care. 

The Board has been pleased to receive numbers of 
visitors who wish to inspect the hospital. Already, 
representatives from three other industrial counties 
have looked over the institution with a view of con- 
sidering similar developments in their own counties. 
Perhaps such exchange of ideas will result in gener- 
ally improved conditions for the chronically ill as 
time goes on. 


Future Pans 


HE Boarp or SoctAL WELFARE is aware that there 
bie still 50 beds at the County Infirmary now oc- 
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cupied exclusively by long time or terminal care pa- 
tients. Viewed in the light of present conditions, a 
plan which would bring these patients under the 
same roof with wards adjacent to the convalescent 
patients would seem advisable. Such a plan would 
take advantage of the economies which would accrue 
from having all bed patients in one hospital. The 
Board of Supervisors has signified its willingness to 
provide the necessary funds for enlarging the Con- 
valescent Hospital for this purpose. If such a change 
were accomplished the County Infirmary might then 
be used entirely for ambulatory patients. 

These are the possible developments that will be 
kept in mind as the Board watches the present pro- 
gram operate. Future plans must be based on data 
gathered over a longer period of observation. Mean- 
while the citizens of Ingham County will have a 
better understanding and appreciation of the prob- 
lems of the chronically ill and the facilities that are 
available for their care. 





TRANSFERRED PROPERTY 
(Continued from page 201) 


of need? While the client’s plan, to be understood 
fully, must be analyzed in terms of his reasons for it, 
the worker must be guided by agency policy in 
determining need and eligibility. 

At the time an application for assistance is first 
investigated, the agency will consider with the appli- 
cant the value of the property he owns. If his prop- 
erty is of moderate value and is meeting continuing 
needs or is of small value, he is not considered in- 
eligible on the basis of property ownership. The 
applicant who owns real estate of moderate value 
which he is occupying as a home is assumed to have 
a resource for shelter only. If, after approval of the 
application, the recipient transfers the home, the 
agency must consider whether the value is available 
in cash or in other form. 

The problem for the agency is frequently compli- 
cated by factors other than determination of the value 
of the resource. Previous obligations, not formerly 
revealed, may come to light which affect the amount 
available to the recipient for his use. In rare instances, 
it may appear the recipient is being defrauded of his 
resources. The agency’s decision to be just and equi- 
table must be based on facts, made after “a joint 
analysis and evaluation” with the recipient, and in 
accordance with the law and regulations. 

In summary, the recipient must have knowledge of 
the law and the agency’s policies and also confidence 
in the agency’s fair application of these policies. The 





“transfer of property” provision in the law may actu- 
ally confuse, rather than clarify the client’s responsi- 
bility as understood by him unless the agency’s poli- 
cies are clearly stated and discussed. Otherwise, the 
recipient may understand vaguely a property limit in 
determination of original eligibility but may have 
difficulty in understanding the relationship of re- 
sources to his continuing need. Understanding the 
client’s motivations and problems helps the visitor, 
but she must be responsible for securing evidence in 
support of decisions. The emotional significance of 
possessions and obligations is a real, and frequently a 
complicating, factor which must be assessed realisti- 
cally in reaching sound decisions on continuing eligi- 
bility for assistance. 





RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 
(Continued from page 205) 


A recent 10 per cent sample study was made of 
the assistance caseload. We found that under old age 
assistance approximately 34 per cent were receiving 
some type of aid from relatives; about 30 per cent 
met part of their needs through employment; 5 per 
cent had both some employment and relative contri- 
bution while the remainder received no contribution 
from relatives, nor had any income from employment. 
Under aid to dependent children the sample showed 
some type of employment in 53 per cent of the fami- 
lies; relatives contributing 27 per cent; both some 
employment and aid from relatives, 7 per cent; and, 
the balance having no employment nor assistance 
from relatives. With regard to general relief, it 
showed 40 per cent receiving assistance from rela- 
tives; 20 per cent having some work; and 40 per cent 
having no work nor assistance from relatives. The 
aid to needy blind sample, which necessarily was 
small, showed no employment nor relative contribu- 
tions, although we know that some aid to needy blind 
cases are receiving assistance from relatives and a few 
have employment. 


Resutts GRATIFYING 


 eegrag A 10 per cent sample is adequate is sub- 
ject to question. However, general results of the 
effort have been gratifying and constructive from the 
standpoint of the person receiving service, the com- 
munity, and the agency. It is the opinion of the 
agency staff that this experiment has the potentiality 
to continue to stimulate thinking in terms of new 
policies, new procedures and new techniques in the 
field of public welfare and specifically in the area of 
relative responsibility and self-sufficiency. 
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Rhode Island Trains Its Workers 


by Auice H. SHEAHAN, Chief Supervisor 
and Martina R. Litwin, Area Supervisor 
Division of Public Assistance 


Rhode Island Department of Social Welfare 


Rhode Island Department of Social Welfare 

administers the three categorical assistance pro- 
grams: old age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind. In addition to this, it supervises 
the administration of general assistance which is ad- 
ministered by the 39 cities and towns. With the ex- 
ception of three small communities, the public 
assistance program is completely integrated at the 
district level. That is, each social worker has a case- 
load comprised of all four forms of public assistance. 
Supervision is received from the district supervisor 
or the assistant district supervisor by all staff mem- 
bers, whether they are employed by the Division of 
Public Assistance under Civil Service, or by the local 
director of public welfare in each community under 
the General Public Assistance Merit System. 


Te Division of Public Assistance within the 


Turee PHAsEs 


. HAS BEEN recognized that there is a need at the 
first point of contact with the agency for the 
worker to have some understanding of the overall 
objectives of the Division of Public Assistance, as well 
as the organizational structure through which these 
objectives are attained. Since the coming of staff 
members to the agency is not at stated intervals but 
rather as a vacancy occurs it is filled, it is not feasible 
to have a formal orientation course at this first point 
of contact. Therefore, the orientation process has been 
divided into three phases. The first of these is the 
induction process, the second is the orientation and 
adjustment to the district office and the actual job 
setting, and the third is the formal orientation pro- 
gram. 

When a new worker is certified to a position with 
the Division of Public Assistance the worker reports 
to the Chief Supervisor at the Central Office. At this 
time there is exploration of the responsibilities not 
only of the job of social worker in the Division of 
Public Assistance but also of the profession of social 
work as a whole. The place of the Division of Pub- 
lic Assistance as a public family agency in the com- 
munity is explained. The kinds of pressures to which 
a staff member may be subjected are discussed. The 


conditions of employment are clearly set forth with 
a careful balancing of the rights and obligations of 
each staff member. Considerable time is spent in 
explaining the fundamental concept of the public 
assistance program, including the right to public 
assistance and the right of the client to privacy. The 
discussion on this latter point is reinforced by having 
the staff member read the regulation on the con- 
fidential nature of records, and after reading this 
the worker signs the form on which he consents to 
abide by this regulation. If there is any question 
about what this means, the worker is encouraged to 
bring out such questions. 

The Chief Supervisor then introduces the new staff 
member to all members of the administrative staff 
in the Central Office, and at the time of introduction 
gives a brief explanation of the function and duties 
of each administrative office. Following this introduc- 
tion, the staff member is given an identification card 
and signs the necessary forms such as tax exemption, 
and others. The worker is then assigned to an area 
office. 


Area OFFICES 


HERE ARE FIVE such areas in the State of Rhode 
Tistand in which there are a varying number of 
district offices. With a total of 15 district offices, each 
area comprises from two to five such districts. The 
worker is assigned to the area and the continuation 
of the induction process is carried on at the area 
office. There is, of necessity, some overlapping in the 
discussion and exploration, but we feel this is not 
purposeless as it does help the worker to relate to 
each level of administration. 

The Area Supervisor continues the interpretation 
of the basic goals of the Division of Public Assistance, 
its place in the State Department of Social Welfare, 
and in the State Government. The use of adminis- 
trative organization charts in this part of the induc- 
tion gives the worker a clearer picture of organization 
and line administration. We discuss what qualities 
the worker will need and the skills and techniques 
necessary to insure a public assistance service best 
designed to help recipients regain economic inde- 
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pendence, if possible, and a happy, socially useful life. 

Discussion of goals naturally leads to the subject 
of funds. At this point, a brief explanation of where 
the funds came from is initiated with the differentia- 
tion of federal, state, and local participation. We ex- 
plain the obligations we assume in the administration 
of large sums of tax money and our “accountability.” 

The Area Supervisor then discusses with the new 
worker the administrative setup of the area, geo- 
graphically and functionally within the Division and 
within the district itself. She briefly explains the re- 
lationship to the local department and the different 
divisions in this department. The worker is then 
introduced to the local office staff. 

We then explore with our new worker the common 
causes of dependency and explain the four programs 
—old age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, general public assistance—set up to meet 
need. We discuss the development of categorical as- 
sistance, the reasons underlying this program, and 
current trends. We review in broad terms the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, and our State Public 
Assistance Act, and discuss, in some detail, the con- 
fidential nature of information and the professional 
ethics involved. 


Tue Jos Setrinc 


HE SECOND aspect of the worker’s total orientation 
ie the job is the introduction of the worker to the 
job setting, to the district office, to his place within 
the total organization. It is a day-by-day process of 
helping the worker to adjust to a completely new 
setting and to accept at his own pace the responsibil- 
ities of the job. As in all supervised work, the pace 
at which a worker assimilates knowledge, gains skills, 
and begins to practice with confidence is determined 
by the knowledge and capacity of each person as well 
as by the skill of the supervisor in promoting the 
professional development of each individual worker. 

There are many definitions of the word orientation, 
and one of the alternates given by Webster is most 
appropriate in describing the purpose of the orienta- 
tion program as established in the Division of Public 
Assistance. It is “to acquaint (especially oneself) with 
the existing situation; to set right by adjusting to 
facts or principles.” The orientation program is de- 
signed to help new members of the staff to acquaint 
themselves within the existing situation, which is the 
Division of Public Assistance within the Department 
of Social Welfare. It is to help them “to set right” by 
adjusting to the facts which are. found in the laws 
under which the Division operates and the principles 
by which the Division is governed as embodied in the 


Public Assistance Manual and staff letters. 

To achieve this purpose, the program is planned 
to help each worker gain a perspective, not only of 
his role as social worker, but also of his relationship 
to the Division of Public Assistance, as well as to 
the profession of social work as a whole. Representa- 
tives from each of the divisions within the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, as well as members of the 
Public Assistance staff and a representative of the 
private social agencies in the community are asked. 
In addition to this, there is continuing participation 
from the group as each worker contributes in some 
way to the discussion, either through asking ques- 
tions, or through contribution of pertinent case ma- 
terial, or by making suggestions during the case 
discussions. 

A great deal of the time is spent in talking through 
together some of the case work skills, such as inter- 
viewing, referral, and case recording. It is agreed 
at the outset of the program that each staff member 
will set forth in writing a critical analysis of the 
orientation program, highlighting those significant 
facts which have been most helpful to him, with 
comment upon content and method. 


A Fut, WEEK 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to give in full the content of the 
| presentations of the discussions during a week as 
described. The subjects for discussion include the 
philosophy and objectives of the Public Assistance 
Division, with emphasis on its history, function, and 
the worker’s role. There is discussion of the business 
aspects of public assistance, the use of the legal con- 
sultant, and the function of special consultants on 
the medical, children’s and casework phases of public 
assistance. Also covered are the information and 
referral service, use of statistics, the social service in- 
dex, use of special funds and institutions, and the 
place of probation and parole in the public welfare 
field. Throughout the course of the week’s discus- 
sions, casework techniques, and resources are con- 
sidered, with particular emphasis on the role of the 
caseworker in the program, and the skills and per- 
formance expected of him. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that a full pro- 
gram has been worked out for the group. The com- 
ments which we have received from past weeks of 
orientation have brought out clearly that the staff 
is well aware of the need for the knowledge which 
they obtain during this week, but that they are also 
aware of the limitation of time. It is interesting to 
note that many of the workers have said that in spite 
of the fact that it is a heavy program, they would 
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suggest additional items rather than deletion of any 
that are already on the agenda. 

In this week of orientation new staff members in 
the Division of Public Assistance are given an op- 
portunity to understand the function of the Division 
of Public Assistance in relation to other divisions in 
the Department of Social Welfare and its relationship 
in the community to other social agencies. From the 
outset, it is emphasized that the program is ad- 
ministered by human beings for human beings, stress- 
ing the dignity of every individual. We intend the 
group to understand that we operate by authority 
of law based on a philosophy that is inherent in a 
democratic way of living. 


Each Worker AN ADMINISTRATOR 


HE GROUP Is impressed with the grave responsi- 
bility that each worker carries as an administrator 
of the program in relation to his caseload and as the 
agency representative to every person he meets. No 
attempt is made to minimize this responsibility, but it 
is hoped that an understanding of the many resources 
that are at his disposal will help him in the discharge 
of this responsibility. It is for this reason that there 
are presentations from all division heads, as well as 
from the private social agencies in the community. 
There is detailed description of the supervisory 
staff with a clear explanation of the line which goes 
directly from the director to each worker with sup- 
plementation by the consultant staff. The many ways 
in which the worker is helped to become competent 
are enumerated, including the individual conference, 
the day to day supervision, and group conferences. 
A most important tool to the worker is his public 
assistance manual. ‘In the manual is found the philos- 
ophy underlying the objectives of the public assist- 
ance program, as well as the procedures that are set 
forth to enable the staff to meet these objectives in 
practice. If each worker refers constantly to the 
manual, then we are assured that there is uniform 
administration of the program throughout the State. 
In the first few months of a worker’s employment 
with the agency, he should continually seek help 
from the supervisor on the interpretation of the man- 
ual and the way in which to use the standards of 
assistance. It is through use of this manual that we 
are able to say that each social worker is an admin- 
istrator of his own caseload. With the manual as a 


guide and reference at every point, the worker should 
feel that he is administering with support and back- 
ing, and that he is following the intent of the law. 
The manual is for the use of every staff member and 
has been built upon the suggestions from the staff. 
Therefore, in addition to the obligation of using the 
manual, each worker has a continuing responsibility 
of making suggestions for revision or change. 

A review of the specifications of the position of 
social worker is made to enable each new member of 
the staff to understand his function. There is also 
discussion of the rights and privileges to which the 
staff members are entitled as members of the Division 
of Public Assistance and as Civil Service employees. 
This is amplified in the discussion of personnel prac- 
tices. 

The whole week is devoted to the interchange and 
back-and-forth flow of ideas. No attempt is made to 
“give answers” but rather to raise thought-provoking 
questions and to seek an answer to them through 
the mutual working out of questions. There are no 
“pat answers” in social work, as each situation is as 
different as each individual. Each person brings to a 
situation the total of his life experiences and the way 
in which he reacts is conditioned by the things that 
have happened to him. What we need to know about 
ourselves and our relationships to others, as it is re- 
lated to our performance in a social work job, is 
clearly brought out in our discussion of the case 
material. 


More CoMPETENT 


HERE Is NO attempt made in one week to try to 
j pre ali aspects of the public assistance job, but 
rather to give a broad picture in order that the new 
staff members can gain a sense of direction and know 
how to help themselves become more competent. The 
“will to become competent” is one of the most im- 
portant characteristics of a staff. 

The foregoing is the setting forth in writing of a 
process with which the agency has been concerned 
for many years. We do not say that we have finished 
with our experimentation and development in this 
area. As a result of orientation programs already held, 
we are already considering some changes both in 
content and in method. Our purpose in presenting 
this at this time is to share with others our experiences 
in this area of staff development. 
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Book Note 


The Child and His Welfare, by Hazel Fredericksen. 
W. H. Freeman and Company, San Francisco, 1948. 
318 pages, $3.75. 


A A TIME WHEN so many people in our country 





have been dramatically impressed with the 

needs of children in the war ravaged countries 
of the world, it seems fitting that a book dealing 
mainly with child welfare in the United States should 
close with a picture of what is happening to children 
throughout the world. Hazel Fredericksen, a former 
representative of the Children’s Bureau and a mem- 
ber of the University of California faculty, has given 
us a brief but comprehensive study of the needs of 
children and the services that exist to meet these 
needs. The logical order of treatment in the work is 
helpful first basic factors and the field of child welfare 
are considered, followed by history, and then such 
means of safeguarding family life as employment 
protection and aid to dependent children. The style 
in which the book is written makes for clear and 
easy reading. The book has been prepared primarily 
for use in colleges and universities and seems well 
designed for this purpose. 

While there is always a question of relative im- 
portance in condensing the field of child welfare and 
its services in one book, nevertheless your reviewer 
would have liked to see the Emergency Maternity and 
Infant Care Program described more fully. Family 
allowances are not included, and no attempt is made 
to evaluate the effect on children of the new health 
and welfare funds of several of our largest labor 
organizations. In the chapter which describes the 
ADC program, some attention might well have been 
devoted to the principle of equalization through 
variable grants. 

It is encouraging to see considerable attention de- 
voted to guardianship, because this is an area in which 
social workers have shown little interest. Such forms 
of care for children in place of life in the parental 
home as foster home, day care, adoption and institu- 
tional care are adequately treated. One section is 
devoted to the child born out of wedlock. Worthy 
of comment in the chapter on guardianship is the 
discussion of guardianship by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the administration and payments of benefits 
to children under the Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance laws, and the payment of death benefits to 
minor children under Workmen’s Compensation 
laws. The services for and needs of such special 
groups as the physically handicapped and exceptional 


children are included. 
The purpose of the book which is stated with 
clarity in its first chapter seems well fulfilled. 
J. Benyamin Beyrer, 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Social Work 
Florida State University 





Directory Changes 





The following changes have been received for the 
1948 Pustic Wetrare Directory, published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 


Federal Security Agency (Pages 9-18) 


The Federal Security Agency has established ten Regional Offices 
through which all field activities of the constituent units of the 
Agency will be carried on. Principal units of the Agency are the 
Public Health Service, Office of Education, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Food and Drug Administration, and the Social 
Security Administration, including the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Children’s Bureau, and Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance. The new regions with 


their directors and headquarters are as follows: 


Region 
1—Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island 
2—New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware 
3—Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina 
4—Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky 


5—Minnesota, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Indiana 

6—Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia 

7—North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, Missouri 

8—Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico 

9—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado 

10—Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona 


California (Page 40) 


Director and Headquarters 
John F. Hardy 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Joseph B. O'Connor 
New York, New York 
Dr. Erval R. Coffey 
Richmond, Virginia 


J. Kimball Johnson 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ed McDonald 
Chicago, Illinois 
Richard H. Lyle 
Atlanta, Georgia 


James W. Doarn 
Kansas City, Missouri 


James H. Bond 

Dallas, Texas 

Heber R. Harper 

Denver, Colorado 

Fay W. Hunter 

San Francisco, California 


Harry White. has been appointed Supervisor of the Division of 
Aid to Needy Children to replace Miss Miley Pope, “who has 


retired. 


Iowa (Page 97) 
County 
Mitchell 
Monroe 


Louisiana (Page 109) 
Parish 
Caldwell 


Director 
Mrs. Therese Haines 
Mrs. Princess M. Nelson 


Director 
Mrs. Frances Bush 


Minnesota (Pages 136-137) 


Edward R. Kienitz has been appointed Executive Secretary, 
Hennepin County Welfare Board, Minneapolis, to replace Mrs. 
Ruth Devney, who has resigned. 
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News and Notes 


“Foster Care” 


HIs REPORT, based on information secured from the 
T welfare departments in the 48 states, the two terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, has just been 
published and is now available. The study was made 
possible by a grant to APWA from the Marshall 
Field Foundation, Inc. The report was prepared by 
Bess Craig with the Association’s Committee on Serv- 
ices to Children, under the leadership of Ellen Win- 
ston as chairman, serving in an advisory capacity. 

This publication is concerned with foster care pro- 
vided in 1947 through public welfare agencies in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia. It includes information regarding foster 
care responsibilities of public welfare agencies and 
state requirements affecting the availability of foster 
care. Included also is a brief discussion of some of 
the methods utilized in making funds for foster care 
available to state and local public welfare agencies, as 
well as data about expenditures by public welfare 
agencies for foster care purposes. 

A copy of this publication has been mailed to all 


‘organizations holding APWA agency memberships. 


Copies may be purchased through the offices of the 
Association for $1.00. 


County Homes 


Mo puBLic welfare people have been concerned 
so long with the evils of county “poorhouses” 
and the need for their elimination that the May 1948 
issue of “Public Welfare in Indiana,” published by 
the Indiana State Department of Public Welfare, is 
provocative of a reconsideration of our previous atti- 
tudes. The issue takes as its theme county homes, 
and from a lead article, “The Changing Philosophy 
on County Homes,” moves on to a detailed considera- 
tion of all the aspects of modern county home ad- 
ministration and operation. 

In view of the increasing concern for the need of 
care for the chronically ill, we think that Indiana is 
altering an old tool to new uses, with effective re- 
sults. We suggest it as required reading for anyone 
confronted with a “county home” problem. 


“A Hevpinc Hanp” 


a Is THE title of a 20 page pamphlet recently 
issued by the Minnesota Division of Social Welfare 
to describe the public welfare program and its opera- 


tion in that state. The booklet tells who the state and 
local agencies help, what the operating setup of the 
state and local agencies is, and describes briefly the 
merit and civil service system under which the per- 
sonnel program is operated. The pamphlet closes by 
talking about “who pays the welfare bill,” and ends 
with a compliment to the private agencies in the state 
by saying “private agencies do a large share of Min- 
nesota’s welfare work.” 

The foreword of the pamphlet states that the booklet 
was prepared to give a general non-technical descrip- 
tion of the operations of the state agency and the 
county departments. A review of it shows that it 
does this very well. Jarle Leirfallom, Director, Min- 
nesota Division of Social Welfare, and his staff are 
to be complimented for a job well done. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council: of Local 
M Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Since the Au- 
gust issue of Pustic Wexrare, the following adminis- 


trators have been enrolled as Council members: 
Mrs. Retina C. Allen, Talbotton, Georgia 
Mrs. Mildred Branaman, Richmond, Missouri 
Miss Grace Bryant, Webster City, lowa 
Mr. Ervin Brune, Butler, Missouri 
Miss Lela Burgess, Harrisonville, Missouri 
Mr. James D. Clow, Marinette, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Anna M. Davis, Corydon, Indiana 
Mrs. Hazel V. Dennis, Waterloo, Iowa 
Mrs. Paul W. Donnelly, Salisbury, North Carolina 
Mr. Hubert G. Dougherty, Estherville, lowa 
Mrs. Mae Emmett, Newport, Kentucky 
Mrs. Vesper G. Feurt, Gallatin, Missouri 
Mr. F. X. Finley, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Alvin Halvorson, Red Wing, Minnesota 
Miss Mildred Hanna, Manchester, lowa 
Mr. V. S. Harshbarger, St. Louis, Missouri 
Mr. J. A. Helland, Barron, Wisconsin 
Miss Alice Hindle, Hamilton, Missouri 
Mrs. Mattie Lou Hinely, Springfield, Georgia 
Mr. Dale Hudelson, Cherokee, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Ovene Humphrey, Eminence, Missouri 
Mrs. Clotilda Hutchison, Wesley, Iowa 
Mr. Hugh C. Johnson, Waupaca, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Alice C. Matheson, Hartwell, Georgia 
Mrs. Mary L. Moss, Americus, Georgia 
Mr. B. E. Myers, Connersville, Indiana 
Miss Willie Marie Neill, Doniphan, Missouri 
Miss Janice N. Piper, Decorah, Iowa 
Mrs. Mollie Rahr, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Mr. F. N. Read, Lexington, Missouri 
Mr. E. A. Ruwart, Nevada, Missouri 

* Mr. Allen Whelan, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Bessie Wimberly, Alamo, Georgia 
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VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
(Continued from page 199) 


results were far better than anticipated, for the group 
was still receiving public assistance during a period 
of labor shortage. The results may be seen in the 
following table: 











Jobs con- Jobs not 
sistent consis- 
with tent with 

Present Status No. of _recom- recom- 

cases mendation mendation 

ee 27 23 4 
Employed for a while but 

unsuccessful aa 3 7 
Unemployed; health reasons. 21 —_: — 
Unemployed; no health factor 7 — — 
School cases on a — — 
No information _.. 8 — — 
Case pending 5 — _ 





For those who were unemployed because of health, 
the Counseling Center stressed this factor in the re- 
ports on 15 of the 21 cases, so that the outcome may 
be considered consistent with the Counseling Center 
report. In the other 6 cases the health condition 
either changed or was not weighted heavily enough 
in evaluating the case. In each of the 7 cases of per- 
sons unemployed for reasons other than health the 
Counseling Center reported the person unemployable. 
With this group, including only those on whom the 
Center has information as to present status, the Coun- 
seling Center report proved correct in 80 per cent 
of the cases. 


EXcELLENT START 


HERE Is EVERY indication that Pittsburgh’s experi- 
p pa with a community vocational testing and 
counseling center is off to an excellent start. The 
Allegheny Vocational Counseling Center expects to 
become a stable, self-supporting service agency. But 
much community education remains to be done. 
People must be helped to realize that such a service 
is not a luxury. It is an economical and efficient de- 
vice that requires an investment of money, interest 
and energy, but it pays abundant returns. The returns 
will not be dramatic on each case, but for every 50 
to 100 people tested and counseled, the community 
cannot fail to gain far more than the service costs. 

A democracy does not assign people to jobs. It can 
and should provide, however, the means whereby 
each person can receive help, when it is needed, in 
finding the work which is most satisfying to him 
and which makes the best use of his abilities. 


REPAYMENT 
(Continued from page 197) 


bridging the gap between self-support and the in- 
surances, repayment should be part of the program. 
Either type—restitution or reimbursemerit—has its 
place if the needs of indigent persons are conceivably 
to be met first with their own resources. 

The extent to which repayment requirements may 
be of value to the individual as well as the state 
depends on the integrity not only of the administrator 
but also of the public assistance worker. It is well 
to recognize that if the worker confuses an assistance 
program with a pension program, particularly in old 
age assistance, the applicant will find it very hard 
to understand that repayment must be required. Al- 
though the worker may disagree with some aspects 
of repayment, or any other part of the public assist- 
ance program for that matter, he still must carry full 
responsibility for adequate interpretation if the ap- 
plicant or recipient is to grasp the implications of 
repayment and understand the rules. 

Reliance on the law is not in itself sufficient to 
support an adequate explanation of repayment. It 
would be nearly impossible to make good use of the 
dynamics of repayment in working with a recipient 
if he is told solely that repayment is a requirement 
of the law which must be carried out regardless of 
whether the public agency approves of it. Such an 
approach would lead to as much misunderstanding 
and dissatisfaction as would an inadequate interpreta- 
tion of such things as “standards,” “minimum level of 
health and decency,” and “responsibility to report.” 

It is imperative that we give our attention to all 
factors underlying the administration of public as- 
sistance, recognizing those which are fundamental to 
society’s determination that need be met justly, ade- 
quately, and economically. Those responsible for ad- 
ministration should act just as courageously in con- 
nection with the need for repayment as they do in 
the matter of adequate appropriations and standards. 
It may be found that the concept of repayment has not 
simply “survived” from an ancient time but exists 
rather as an important consideration in society’s 
progress from the concept of poor relief and charity 
to the concept of entitlement. Administrators or as- 
sistance workers will, perhaps, not agree that all the 
principles underlying repayment are fundamental to 
a public assistance program. They may, however, 
concur in the conclusion that the implications of re- 
payment must be understood and evaluated. 











